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towards civic equalization, the emperor might become the
personification of the Empire, and the political significance of
Rome and its Senate fall into decay, Rome's splendour as the
capital of the world could not be dimmed. In spite of political
set-backs and of the change in the Senate's personnel, tradition
was not forgotten, and as the scanty historical writings that
have survived indicate, the Senate continued to claim its share
in this splendour. A coin-type of Tacitus which depicts the
emperor offering the orb to Roma1 may indicate a desire to
counteract by propaganda a threatened disappearance of the
significance of Rome; politically speaking, the type soon proved to
be no more than a pious hope. But the tradition was so strongly
rooted that it was vigorous enough to survive the removal of the
emperor from Rome and the foundation of a second Senate in the
new imperial city in the East. It was, indeed, in making a Senate
out of the municipal council of Constantinople that the emperors of
the unconcealed autocracy showed their respect for this tradition.
Thus the Senate, as an imperial assembly with the remains of its
privileges, became part of the State in its final transformation.
The composition of the Senate, which the emperors controlled
by admitting the sons of senators to the magistracy and also by
means of the adlectio (vol. xr, p. 419), had altered, since the reign
of Septimius Severus, to the disadvantage of the Italian element,
which till then had had a small majority2. Italians now occupied
hardly more than a third of the places and many of them had
only recently become members at all. Apart from Africa, the
birthplace of Severus, it was mainly the Eastern provinces,
especially Asia Minor and Syria, that provided the newcomers;
even Egypt contributed its representatives for the first time3.
They were mostly sprung from the provincial aristocracy first
receiving equestrian rank. Only by degrees were men admitted
from other classes, and those generally by way of advancement
in the army. That there was a change of personnel in favour of
Italians under Severus Alexander cannot be proved. But the
decline in the number of senators from the Western provinces,
Gaul and Spain, is remarkable, and also the fact that so few are
known to have come from the Danubian provinces; and this in
spite of the increasing importance, and, ultimately, domination,
of the Pannonians, though the latter only became really marked
at a time when senators were excluded from those military offices
1  M.-S. v, i, p. 339, no. 126; see Volume of Plates v, 238,3;.
2  Cf. P. Lambredits, La composition du senat remain dt Septime Severe
a Diodetien, pp. 79 sqq.                   3 Dio LXXTO, 5, 5 (p. 360 Boissevain).